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DEWEY AND URBAN ON VALUE JUDGMENTS 


HERE is an important class of theories according to which value 
is an object of judgment. This does not mean simply that 
values, like other things, may be and are judged; but that in this 
case, at least, the object is created by the act of being judged. Valu- 
ation is judgment, and to be valuated is to be valuable. It is pos- 
sible to hold that all judgment is, in keeping with this view, either 
valuation, or to hold that valuation is aspecial kind of judgment. The 
latter or dualistic view of judgment is familiarly expressed in the 
antithesis between the ‘‘practical’’ and the ‘‘theoretical’’ reasons, or 
between ‘‘appreciation’’ and ‘‘deseription,’’ or between ‘‘normative 
judgments’’ and ‘‘judgments of fact,’’ or between ‘‘ Beurtheilung’’ 
and ‘‘Urtheilung.’? The former view is exemplified by Schiller’s 
view that all judgments are ‘‘practical,’’ 2 and by Rickert’s view that 
judgment is essentially an act of acceptance or rejection.2 Most 
dualistic views are only provisional, a stage in the reduction of all 
judgments to the type of valuation. This is broadly true of all those 
theories of judgment that appear in voluntaristic philosophies, such 
as pragmatism and Fichtean idealism. The practical version of 
judgment is first distinguished from a popular or traditional version 
of judgments of fact, after which the latter is corrected and reduced 
to the former. 

Among the views which regard the practical or valuating judg- 
ments as constitutive of values, it is important to distinguish two 
classes, the humanistic and the absolutistic. The former construe 
judgment in an anthropological or psychological sense, the latter in 
a transcendent, metaphysical or ‘‘logical’’ sense. According to the 
views of the former class, values are created by the actual judgments 
of men, with all their relativity and variability; whereas according 

1 Windelband, Préludien, third edition, pp. 52-53. 

2¥F. C. 8S. Schiller, ‘‘Are All Judgments ‘Practical’?’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
VII., p. 682. 

3¢¢, . . der eigentliche Kern des Urteils, das Bejahen und Verneinen, ein 


Billigen oder Missbilligen, ein Stellungnehmen zu einem Werte ist.’? H. Rickert, 
Der Gegenstand der Erkenntniss (1904), second edition, p. 108. 
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to views of the latter class, values' are created only by some qualified, 
standard, or universal judgment which is somehow immanent or pre- 
supposed in the fallible judgments of finite minds. 

To the former, or humanistic class, belongs the relatively crude 
view of Westermarck, and the more sophisticated and circumspect 
views that have recently been set forth by instrumentalists and prag- 
matists. Professor Dewey may be assumed to speak representatively 
if not. authoritatively for this school. He presents the crux of the 
matter when he states that ‘‘practical judgments’’ imply ‘‘the seem- 
ing paradox of a judgment whose proper subject-matter is its own 
determinate formation.’’ ‘‘To judge value,’’ he says, ‘‘is to engage 
in instituting a determinate value where none is given.’’ In other 
words, ‘‘the object of a practical judgment is some change, some 
alteration to be brought about in the given, the nature of which 
change depends upon the judgment itself and yet constitutes the sub- 
ject-matter of (the?) judgment.’’* This means, I take it, that in this 
peculiar and ‘‘paradoxical’’ case value is both that which is judged, 
in other words the objective component of the judgment, and also a 
larger whole which embraces or involves the judgment. This is, to 
say the least, paradoxical, and could scarcely be regarded as a satis- 
factory disposition of the matter even though no other account of the 
facts should appear to be possible. 

It is fair to state that Professor Dewey disclaims any intention 
of dealing with the nature of values. ‘‘I am going to deal with valu- 
ation,’’ he says, ‘‘not with value.’’> It soon appears, however, that 
he regards ‘‘valuated objects’’ as the only values worth studying ; and 
he continually speaks of values when he means valuated objects, as 
though the two expressions were interchangeable. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he speaks of value as ‘‘practical,’’ ‘‘existent,’’ ‘‘objective,’’ 
and as a factor in ‘‘completing a situation,’’ when the whole force of 
the argument depends on identifying value and valuated object. It 
is true also that he takes pains to distinguish two senses of ‘‘ valuing.’’ 
There is, on the one hand, the attitude of ‘‘prizing,’’ or ‘‘esteeming,”’ 
merely, which is a ‘‘practical, non-intellectual attitude’’; and there 
is the attitude of ‘appraising or estimating,’’ which implies a judg- 
ment. The two are commonly merged and confused in the conception 
of ‘‘appreciation.’’*® But though he calls attention to the confusion 
and deprecates it, he does not, as we shall see, avoid it. And though 
he does not deny that the simpler emotional attitude defines values 
of a sort, he does at any rate clearly affirm that the judicial or intel- 

4J. Dewey, ‘‘The Logic of Judgments of Practise,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XII., pp. 516, 517, 521-522. 


5 Ibid., p. 512. 
6 Ibid., pp. 512-513, 520. 
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lectual attitude also determines values, and it is to these values that 
he confines attention in the present paper. 

In examining the examples upon which Professor Dewey bases 
his contention, and which he thinks have been strangely neglected in 
the orthodox accounts of judgments, it is very important to bear the 
following general consideration in mind. It is impossible to interpret 
any judgment merely from its verbal record. What is judged in any 
given case depends upon what is intended at the time by the judging © 
mind. <A dozen different judgments may be expressed in the same 
linguistic form. This is peculiarly true of the very complicated 
judgments which the author cites. He would himself, I take it, be 
the last person to deny this; nevertheless his failure to specify in 
each case just what the judge may be supposed to mean by what he 
says, gives to his whole discussion an ambiguity which assists his 
argument, but does not clarify the issue. Take, for example, his 
favorite instance, the judgment ‘‘I should consult a physician.’’ 
This might mean: ‘In view of the general practise of mankind, this 
is a case for medical advice.’ One would be mistaken in this judg- 
ment provided one were misinformed as to the general rule of pro- 
cedure, or provided one had exaggerated one’s symptoms. There 
would be no reference, express or implied, to the probable outcome; 
and should the act prove fruitless, one’s judgment would in no wise 
be proved at fault. Or this same linguistie form might mean: ‘My 
state of health being such as it is, if I consult a physician I shall 
probably be cured.’ In the case of such a judgment of probable 
outcome, while there is a future reference, the contingent event 
would still not affect the truth of the judgment. Though one should 
in the sequel not be cured, one’s cure would still have been probable 
in view of the statistical evidence. Or one might mean: ‘If I consult 
a physician I shall be cured.’ Here again, although there is a 
hypothetical reference to a future event, the non-oceurrence of that 
event would not disprove the judgment, in case I did not fulfil the 
condition and consult the physician. Or, finally, one might mean: 
‘Because I am going to consult a physician I shall recover my 
health.'- This is evidently a complex judgment, one component of 
which does depend for its truth or error on a future contingency. 
It should be analyzed into two judgments, because either one of two 
independent facts would disprove it. If there should be no causal 
relation between consulting physicians and the recovery of health, I 
should be mistaken ; or if I should not as a matter of historical fact 
recover my health, I should be mistaken, but on different grounds. 

In other words, the identity of a judgment depends not on its 
verbal form, but on what it virtually appeals to for its disproof or 
verification. Every judgment has objective reference of two sorts, 
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both of which are necessary as an act of judgment, independently of 
its being true or false. In the first place, it is ‘‘about’’ something, 
whose reality is not in question, and which serves as the locus of 
verification. In the second place, there is something judged. A 


judgment, in short, is like a promissory note, which has its date and ; 


place of maturity, and its amount. The first of these factors has 
usually been termed the ‘‘subject’’ of the judgment, because it is 
commonly named by the grammatical subject. If, however, we re- 
gard the judgment as an act of mind directed to some feature of its 
environment, it is more convenient to term this the ‘‘object’’ of the 
judgment. It must somehow be equally compatible with the fact 
which would prove the judgment, and with the fact which would 
disprove it. It may, perhaps, best be regarded as a constituent of 
both alternative facts. Thus, in judging that ‘‘the Emperor of Aus- 
tria is dead,’’ there is ‘‘the Emperor of Austria,’’ in any case, as the 
common constituent of his being dead or alive. The object of the 
judgment is ‘‘the Emperor of Austria’’ in the sense that both the 
verifying fact and the discrediting fact would concern him. I am 
judging something about ‘‘the Emperor of Austria’’; who consti- 
tutes, therefore, the quarter to which one must resort for evidence 
relevant to this particular judgment. Were there no such person, 
then the judgment would be no judgment; or it would be analyzable, 
as Mr. Russell has shown, into two judgments: ‘‘there is an Emperor 
of Austria,’’ and ‘‘he is dead.’’ I leave open the possibility that all 
judgments may ultimately be reducible to the form ‘‘there is so and 
so,’’ or ‘‘this is so and so.’’ In this case all judgments would be like 
a promissory note redeemable at any time or place. But if one were 
forced to this conclusion it would be owing to the very principle for 
which I am here contending, the principle, namely, that every judg- 
ment is about something whose existence is given or unquestionable. 

But in every judgment there is not only what the judgment is 
about, but what is judged about it. Thus the judgments ‘‘the 
Emperor of Austria is dead,’’ and ‘‘the Emperor of Austria is alive,’ 
are both about the same object, but in the one case one thing is judged 
about him, and in the other case something else. This we may term 
the ‘‘objective’’ of the judgment. It is that hypothetical state of 
the object which would verify the judgment, or fulfil the expectation 
which the judgment expresses. - It is not a fact, simply, but a hypo- 
thetical fact. In other words, it is a component of the more complex 
fact of my judgment. It is that toward which my motor set or 
determining tendency is directed; but only in the sense of being the 
direction of that set or tendency. It is adverbial in character, a 
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qualification or description of the judgment; in short, the way I 
judge.’ 

It is beeause, then, of such a virtual appeal to the same object, 
and such an identical expectation with reference to that object, that 
it is possible for two or more minds, or the same mind at different 
times, to judge the same. Thus the outcome of the present war is the 
object of many contemporary judgments. Some of these judgments 
are, furthermore, such that the victory of the Allies would fulfil the 
expectation that underlies them. In that case, though they be ex- 
pressed by different minds, at different times, and in different lan- 
guages and grammatical forms, they would be said to constitute the 
same judgment. Unless this sort of epistemological identity were 
possible, knowledge could have no history and no social status. It 
would not even be possible for a hypothesis to be verified, for it 
could not be the same hypothesis which was first entertained, and 
then held persistently in mind until the appropriate evidence should 
be forthcoming. It would not be possible for old judgments to be 
overthrown, or for one scientist’s judgment to be confirmed by an- 
other’s, because the same judgment could not be reconsidered or 
tested by different investigators, 

Professor Dewey’s failure to state precisely what constitutes the 
identity of a judgment and makes it just that judgment, gives to his 
whole discussion an elusiveness and fluidity that makes it almost 
impossible to criticize it. The critic must first formulate the view for 
himself, and since he can not certainly be sure of exhausting the pos 
sible meanings of an ambiguous text, he must always run the risk of 
missing the point. I shall endeavor to put that construction on the 
text which reflects its characteristic motive, and which at the same 
time sheds most light on our general problem of value. 

Suppose a situation in which I suffer from ill-health and hope 
to recover through the agency of a physician. There are several 
items in this situation which must be distinguished. I suffer from 
ill-health and am aware that I dislike it. I desire recovery and am 
aware that I desire it. I believe that consulting a physician conduces 
to recovery. I adopt the course of consulting a physician, as a course 
conducive to my recovery. I believe that I am going to recover, and 
since in this case the object of belief and of desire coincide, I hope 
that I am going to recover. Subsequently, because of what I dislike, 

7I can not here enter into a detailed analysis of this type of process. I am 
confident that it can be dealt with in behaviorist terms, provided we recognize 
that all behavior has to be described in terms of direction and goal, as is im- 
plied in the use of such terms as ‘‘set,’’ ‘‘tendency,’’ ‘‘ Aufgabe,’’ etc. The 
function of words requires the same sort of analysis. For a further discussion 


of these matters, cf. my articles on ‘‘The Truth-Problem,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XIII., especially pp. 561 ff. 
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desire, and believe, I do consult the physician, and thereupon, in 
consequence of having consulted the physician, I recover. There are 
evidently many more or less independent components in this very 
complex process, some of them judgments, and some of them ‘‘non- 
intellectual’’ affective or motor attitudes which condition values. 
But there is no case so far as I can see of a value’s being constituted 
by a judgment of it, or of value’s being both cognized and created by 
the same mental act. 

In so far as I dislike my present symptoms, they are evil. My 
judging that I dislike them does not make them evil, but simply 
refers to their being evil as a fact. It is like any perceptual judg- 
ment, except in respect of its peculiar degree of certainty. 

In so far as I desire recovery, my future recovery is good. It is 
good relatively to my present desire, and its goodness would not be 
undone even though I should perish in the very moment of desire. 
This is the kind of value that attaches to all ideals, however quixotic, 
though they be ‘‘unrealized’’ or even unrealizable. That I should 
have dreamed a dream is sufficient to impart to the content of that 
dream a value that is quite independent of my rude awakening. 
Owing to this fact, which no theory of value can afford to disregard, 
it is evident that the realm of values exceeds that of existence. It is 
necessary to attach the predicate of value to ‘‘prospectives,’’ pos- 
sibilities, hypotheticals, or subsistents. That I should be aware that 
such is my desire introduces no new value, but merely makes me 
cognizant of the fact of my desire. 

The belief that the consulting of physicians conduces to recovery 
is like any belief in a law or general rule. It is not peculiar to a 
practical or valuing situation, and it conforms to the ordinary and 
unparadoxical notion of judgment as referring to a given and inde- 
pendent state of things to which the judging mind appeals and defers. 

The act of adopting the proposed plan as conducive to the de- 
sired result may seem to introduce something new, but that is only 
because it requires further analysis. We must distinguish the act of 
adoption from the judgment which justifies it. In so far as my 
adoption of the projected course of action implies that I give it 
preference or take a favorable attitude to it, it possesses value. 
Though doubtless weak in intensity, this is a case of what Professor 
Dewey calls ‘‘prizing’’ or ‘‘esteeming.’’ It invests its object with 
value, but it does. not judge or cognize value; though it might, of 
course, be accompanied by a reflective awareness of the attitude. 
The judgment as to the sequel does cause me to take the attitude. 
I do adopt the plan as one believed to conduce to a certain result; 
but that which in this case gives value to the plan is not its relation 
to the sequel, but the affective attitude to it which my judgment as 
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to the sequel has led me to take. Or, it is because my judgment as 
to the sequel has caused me to take the attitude, that the plan 
possesses value. Though a judgment led me to the attitude which 
invests the plan with value, that value was not what I judged. 

But does the mediating judgment in this case possess another 
value as its object? In a certain sense, yes. The judgment that 
the plan will bring the desired result, does attribute to the plan a 
transferred or indirect value. There is no objection, so far as I can 


see, to extending the realm of value to include things which, though: 


not valued themselves, are instrumentally or causally related to 
things which are. But in this case it is evident that the transferred 
value in question is owing not to the judgment of its causal relation, 
but to the fact of that relation. The plan would not have this kind 
of instrumental value, unless the causal judgment were true. The 
existence of the judgment is not sufficient if the judgment is errone- 
ous; and the plan would have the value in question even if there were 
no judgment. It follows that while the judgment is in this case in a 
certain sense a judgment of or about value, it does not create the 
value which it judges. 

The attitude of hope is, as we have seen, a mixed attitude. It is 
desire qualified by belief. But its object possesses value by virtue of 
the component of desire. Beliefs as to the future, predictions or ex- 
pectations, have nothing to do with value, except in so far as they are 
affectively tinged. Desiring recovery, that future contingency pos- 
sesseg value independently of the element of belief with which it is 
here associated. It would not be less valuable in the case of despair 
than it is in the case of hope. The expectation or prediction does 
undoubtedly refer for its verification to events that have not tran- 
spired at the moment of the judgment; but this is equally the case 
with scientific predictions in which one is not in the least emotionally 
concerned. Such verifying events must be awaited, but their futur- 
ity does not contradict their given or independent character. They 
are not the products of the judgment, but are facts to which the 
judgment is prepared to submit. 

When the whole performance is consummated, as we suppose it 
to be, by my recovery of health, we have value in two new senses. 
In the first place, the state of health is good as having been ante- 
cedently desired. Its value is not determined by an act of judgment, 
but by what we call the ‘‘ fulfilment of desire.’’ The same state may 
also possess value, although this is not necessarily the case, as some- 
thing now presently liked or enjoyed. Its value in this respect also 
would be independent of any act of judgment. In these two senses, 
as fulfilling and terminating desire, and as being the immediate object 
of feeling, an existence may be said to possess value. To judge value 
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of this type would involve the additional act of reflective awareness 
of the desire as satisfied by the existence, or of the feeling as directed 
to it. While it might plausibly be maintained that such a reflective 
awareness invariably accompanies the affective attitudes in question, 
it is in any case a different and distinguishable thing, having a 
different object. The difference of object is the same difference that 
must be supposed to obtain in any case of introspection between a 
mental state and the observation of it. 

Finally, we have to consider the fact that the outcome of the per- 
formance, the condition of health itself, was due to the antecedent 
judgments concerning it. In this case, we appear to have a judgment 
or a series of judgments which bring to pass their own object. I 
judged that I was going to recover my health, and then for my very 
judging of it, I do recover my health. How can my judgment have 
had its object, when that object still lay in the future, and when 
through its being causally dependent upon the judgment, it could 
not come into existence until after the judgment had had time to 
operate? We seem to have a judgment which is somehow ante- 
cedent to a part of itself. Here, as I understand it, is Professor 
Dewey’s paradox. 

But instead of allowing ourselves to be driven to a paradox, we 
should, I submit, insist upon such an account of the matter as shall 
avoid the paradox. We must deny that that future contingency which 
is the objective component of the judgment, and which is indispen- 
sable to the judgment’s occurring at all, is not the same as that later 
event which may or may not occur, or which if it does occur is econdi- 
tioned by the previous occurrence of the judgment. We must, in 
other words, supply enough entities to go round. This is entirely 


_ possible if we provide an objective, or hypothetical, or possibility, as 


the content of the antecedent judgment, and distinguish it from 
the later existence; precisely as we would distinguish the hypothet- 
ical payment or failure to pay which is defined by the face of the 
note as what would honor or dishonor it, from the actual conduct of 
the payer. These two objects must sustain a peculiar and intimate 
relation to one another, in that the latter must be the case that 
‘‘satisfies’’ the former. It is even true, as we have seen, that the 
two must intersect, or possess some common constituent, which con- 
stitutes the judgment’s ‘‘maturity,’’ or locus of verification. In the 
example before us this common constituent comprises the time of 
the recovery vaguely marked as later than the consultation with the 
physician, and the particular individual whose health is in question. 
Health is now due from this individual, according to the terms of 
the judgment. These, and doubtless other factors as well, enter into 
both the objective and the historical occurrence, and without them 
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neither the judgment nor the occurrence could exist, But even 
though the constituents of the objective and of the fact should coin- 
cide altogether, it would be necessary to attribute to them some dif- 
ference of ontological status. I have proposed above that the objec- 
tive should be regarded as a descriptién of the behavior of the 
judging organism, a goal defined by its set or determining tendency. 
In some sense this sort of thing must be provided for, and however 
we provide for it, it must be entitatively distinguished from that 
actual occurrence or event which would realize it. An objective sus- 
tains two relations, one to the act of mind which intends it, the other 
to the existence which exemplifies or is, in the mathematical sense, a 
value of it. It may sustain the former relation before it sustains the 
latter, or even in cases when it does not sustain the latter at all. 

In some such way as this the paradox may and must be avoided. 
We should then have a judgment not bringing about its own objec- 
tive component, but bringing about the existence which exemplifies 
its objective component. And the value which is prospectively 
created by antecedent desire, and prospectively apprehended by the 
judgment which illuminates and guides that desire, would be differ- 
ent from that value which eventually comes to pass. 

I submit, then, that the character of practical judgments requires 
no amendment of our ordinary notions of judgment. Judgments of 
value do not create that value-object which they judge; nor are they 
causes of their own component parts. 


In a recent article,® Professor Urban professes, albeit darkly and 
dubiously, to be of one mind with Professor Dewey. I shall not at- 
tempt to determine whether two views, both of which unfortunately 
impress me as dark and dubious, are or are not identical. But since 
Professor Urban ‘‘thinks’’ they are ‘‘in agreement,’’ I shall take his 
word for it and assume that the following remarks are not irrelevant. 

Professor Urban comes out expressly for the doctrine that the 
‘‘value-judgment’’ is to be distinguished from all ‘‘judgments of 
truth and fact.’”? Unlike most of the authorities he cites (including, 
I should suppose, Professor Dewey) Professor Urban is a dualist in 
respect of judgment. -But what he means by the antithesis is far 
from clear. What is a ‘‘judgment of truth’’? Is it a judgment 
which predicates truth of a proposition? That would surely be too 
occasional a form of judgment to constitute a type coordinate with 
valuation. It is more probable, since he links judgments of truth 
with judgments of fact, that he means to refer to judgments which 
are true or false. The antithesis would then be between judgments 
that are, and judgments that are not, either true or false. But since 


8 This JourRNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 673. 
9 Ibid., p. 683. 


se the 
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it is customary to mean by judgment that act of cognition that is 
distinguished by the alternative of truth or falsity, valuation would 
appear to be a judgment that lacks the generic judgment character. 
Certainly the antithesis must remain hopelessly obscure until one has 
defined what one means by judgment in general, and has distin- 
guished this cognitive form independently of the accident of truth 
or error. It would seem much more in accordance with usage to say 
that if valuation is neither true nor false, it is something other than 
judgment. 

But let us consider some of the motives that have induced Pro- 
fessor Urban to set up his antithesis. In the first place, he points out 
that value attaches not to objects, but to objectives, that is, to com- 
plexes of the type ‘‘that x is ¢.’’?° But this is peculiar neither to 
value nor to judgment. Factuality certainly attaches to complexes 
of the same sort, as when we say, ‘‘It is'a fact that, etc.’’ This 
would be regarded as a case of judgment, but not of value. On the 
other hand, that which is desired, hoped, feared, commanded, for- 
bidden, or otherwise regarded in dozens of ways that constitute the 
commonest affective-motor attitudes, is also ‘‘that so and so shall 
be.’? In these cases we have values, but not judgments. It is un- 
doubtedly true, as Meinong, Russell, and many others have recog- 
nized, that these attitudes require the admission of Gegenstinde that 
are not objects or things in the ordinary sense. But they furnish no 
eriterion by which to distinguish judgments of truth and fact from 
other judgments, nor valuing from non-valuing attitudes." 

In the second place, Professor Urban argues that there are cer- 
tain a priori ‘‘propositions about value’’ (are these propositions 
truths or facts?) which are independent of the particular psycho- 
logical facts about interests, and which are coordinate with the 
@ priori propositions about being. Thus, he contends that all objects 
have either positive or negative value, and that of any two values 
one must be higher than the other. But it seems perfectly clear upon 
an examination of the argument, that these alleged a priori proposi- 
tions are either applications of @ priori propositions concerning 
being, or are obtained from the empirical character of interest. That 
every object must possess positive or negative value, can be regarded 
as @ priori only in so far as it is derived from the law of excluded 


middle, negative value being regarded as the non-possession of value. ‘ 


To argue that all objects possess value requires an appeal to the 


10‘ That’’ is here used as a conjunction. 
11I find nothing seriously objectionable in Professor Urban’s contention 
that ‘‘ value is an objective’’ (‘‘ Value and Existence,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., 
p. 464); although I think its universality to be doubtful, and I think it unde- 
sirable to leave objectives as entitative finalities. But I do object to the suppo- 
sition that this in the least argues for the uniqueness of ‘‘ value judgments. ’’ 
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empirical character of interest. ‘‘All objects, as objects, are of 
p interest either actually or potentially, and wherever there is interest 
there is value.’’1? But how does Professor Urban know that all ob- 
jects are as such capable of being objects of interest? If he knows it 
at all, which is doubtful, it is because of the actual ubiquity of inter- 
-- est as a modality of consciousness, or the psychological possibility of 
associating an attitude of interest with any other attitude by which 
a thing becomes an object. 

The necessity of a value’s being ‘‘higher or lower’’ than any other 
value is derived, if at all, either from the empirical fact that values 
have all-commensurable intensive magnitude, a contention that has 
often been disputed; or from the empirical fact that interest is 
always psychologically associated with preference, that is, from the 

q fact that interests are always (?) so interconnected with other inter- 
ests in one subject that the expression of one interest implies at least 
the momentary subordination of other interests. In other words, 
Professor Urban’s generalizations about value are facts about value, 
which are either of the general logical sort common to all facts, or of 
a particular sort derived from the special peculiarities of that sort of 
psychophysical fact known as interest. 

In the third place, Professor Urban insists that the conception of 
‘‘ought,’’ which he believes to be peculiar to value-judgments, is 
irreducible to the categories of being and non-being. ‘‘The value- 
judgment,’’ he says, ‘‘is not ‘A is as it ought to be,’ but rather 
‘that A ought to be.’’’** But Professor Urban must be aware 
A that the difficulties, if any, attaching to this form of judgment, are 
not peculiar to value. What is required is a judgment that shall 
assert something only hypothetically or contingently existential. 
But that is the case with all judgments involving variables. Suppose 
« that one says that ‘‘x is a man implies x is mortal.’’ One does not 
assert that ‘‘there is a man,’’ or that ‘‘this is a man.’’ Nevertheless, 
one is judging either truly or falsely concerning a logical or implica- 
tional fact. One may express it, if one wishes, by saying, ‘‘if a case 
of man should occur, it would be mortal.’’ And similarly with 
obligation. Some purpose requires or implies x This can equally 
well be expressed as ‘‘x ought to occur,’’ or as ‘‘if @ occurs and is a 
value of x, then it is such as ought to occur.’’ Similarly, ‘‘the comet 
ought to be visible in such and such a place at such and such a time,’” 
L or ‘‘the key ought to be of such and such a shape’’; meaning that 
the law of the comet’s motion and the shape of the lock determine 
the conditions of visibility or fitness, whether or not these conditions 
€ are fulfilled by existence. Judgments of this sort are not peculiar 


12 Ibid., p. 675. 
13 Ibid., p. 687. 
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to value, nor are they distinguishable from judgments of truth and 
fact. 

The prospective character of judgments of ‘‘ought’’ is even less 
calculated to prove what Professor Urban wants to prove. ‘‘It is 
the very nature of the value-judgment,’’ he says, ‘‘that it appre- 
hends, not something completely given, but rather something to be. 
Value is not a determination of being, but a direction of becom- 
ing.’’** It is incredible that Professor Urban should propose to re- 
strict judgments of truth and fact to judgments concerning the 
completely given. The commonest of all scientific judgments are 
those concerning the future, the so-called judgments of prediction. 
And only less common than these are judgments asserting a direction 
of becoming, such, for example, as the generalization based on the 
second law of thermodynamics, or such laws as Spencer believed to 
determine cosmic evolution. The most familiar biological phenom- 
ena, such as growth and instinct, can not be judged at all except in 
such terms. Are such judgments, then, value-judgments? And are 
they not judgments of fact and truth? 

Professor Urban accuses me of confusing ‘‘the qualities of an 
object on account of which it is valued with the value itself, the fact 
that it ought to be.’’** Now whether we prefer to use the substan- 
tive ‘‘value’’ to denote the object which is valuable, or the fact that 
it is valuable, is a matter of no importance. In any case, Professor 
Urban’s essentially sane habits of mind prompt him here to identify 
value with the fact that a thing ought to be. A judgment of value 
would then be a judgment regarding such a fact. Like any other 
judgment, this would be true if the fact were as judged, and other- 
wise false. This leaves one quite in the dark as to the constituents of 
this particular kind of fact, whether, for example ‘ought’ is an in- 
tuited ultimate, not further definable, or whether, as I think, it con- 
sists in an implicative relation of interests. But at least it makes it 
perfectly clear that there is no differentia of value to be found in the 
analysis of judgment. 

I still believe that the underlying cause of this whole muddle is a 
confusion of the essential act of judgment with the motor-affective 
attitudes with which it is psychologically associated. This is almost 
invariably betrayed by an author’s fondness for sueh hybrids as 
‘*appreciation,’’ ‘‘approval,’’ ‘‘acknowledgment,’’ etc. If one wishes 
to emphasize the fact that in our experiences of value, judgment, af- 
fection and will are intimately associated, well and good. But then 
let the essential character of judgment be first distinguished from its 
accidental associations. Fact, existence, truth, object, objective, are 


14 Ibid., p. 687. 
15 Ibid., p. 685. 
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terms belonging to the analysis of judgment as such. The structure 
and function of judgment can not be described without reference to 
them. Then, and then only, after one has discriminated judgment 
abstractly, can one safely venture into the perplexing field of the 
subjective and objective varieties of judgment. Then one may, if 
one wishes, collect and label a whole menagerie of judgments, not only 
value judgments, but verbal judgments, visual judgments, private 
judgments, public judgments, German judgments, American judg- 
ments, and German-American judgments,—with some guarantee 
that at least they are all judgments. 


RALPH BarTon PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





A REINTERPRETATION OF JEWISH PHILOSOPHY? 


T seems rather presumptuous to read into Jewish philcsophy an 
interpretation different from the one the historians of philosophy 
have been wont to give us. But the gap between the actual Jewish 
philosophy and its interpretation is, it seems to me, sometimes so 
great that one has to deny either the testimony of the philosophers or 
that of the historians. 

The obscure and often unintelligible language which characterizes 
most of the medieval Hebrew writings, and the lack of system and 
order, have often led our historians to mistake the form for the con- 
tent. The form is modeled on the neo-Platonic, post-Aristotelian, and 
Arabic writings; but the basis, the mode of thinking, the dialectic, 
are primarily Jewish. And this has not been sufficiently noticed. 
The abnormal conditions in which the Jewish life developed, made 
the Jew eager on the one hand to hold on to his own, and on the 
other hand to assimilate whatever seemed to him best in other cul- 
tures and to harmonize it with his own. It was the desire, I think, 
of reinterpreting the past in the value of the present, that has orig- 
inally given birth to Jewish systematic philosophy. The impulse of 
philosophizing came from the philosopher’s desire of showing that 
his Jewish traditions were identical with the reflective thinking of his 
particular age. It is, therefore, not surprising that the Jewish 
philosopher borrowed from his environment the problems, the forms, 
the technique, the vocabulary, and that he even ‘reached the same 
conclusions. For this was the a priori hypothesis with which he 
started, namely, to reach the same conclusions. 

But underneath this outer surface run several Jewish streams 
which have escaped the attention of the historians. This oversight, 


1A paper read before the Conference of Former Students of the Division of 
Philosophy, Columbia University, April 18, 1916. 
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on the one hand, and the historians’ lack of insight into the historical 
continuity, together with their conscious or unconscious reading of 
modern thought into Jewish philosophy, on the other hand, are 
responsible for some of their fundamental errors. In the first place, 
they overlooked the infiuence of the logic of the Talmud on Jewish 
philosophic thought. Secondly, they gave more prominence to the 
philosophers who approached nearer to Greek or to modern thought. 
Thirdly, they saw no original expression in Jewish philosophy. 
Fourthly, they confused the religious form with the philosophical 
content of the works of the Jewish philosophers. Fifthly, they took 
one aspect or another for the whole of Judaism. Several other errors 
could be pointed out, but it is impossible for me to touch upon them 
here. 

I. The place which the Talmud occupies in Jewish life has of 
course been generally recognized. But no sufficient attention or per- 
haps no attention at all has been given to the bearing of the logic of 
the Talmud on the Jewish mode of thinking. There is a character- 
istic set of definite logical principles underlying every tractate of the 
Talmud, whether it deals with jurisprudence or with ceremonials. 
And these seem to me to be the logical categories which have molded 
the Jewish mind to a certain extent. It could be shown that these 
principles are at the bottom of medieval Jewish metaphysics. For 
instance, the question of nominalism and realism usually attributed 
to Greek influence, Gabirol’s pantheism, Maimonides’s conception of 
God’s knowledge—these are almost a continuity of one of the funda- 
mental logical principles on which the Talmud is based, namely, the 
relation of the particular to the universal, and vice versa. 

II. The historians of philosophy seem to have searched in Jewish 
philosophy for contemporary problems rather than for specific Jewish 
ones. They have hardly noticed the metaphysical and ethical prob- 
lems treated from a Jewish point of view, which are contained in 
works on Halacha, literature and history. The authors of these writ- 
ings are not technical philosophers, but in them the genuine Jewish 
thought is not hidden under alien speculation. As far as an account 
of Jewish philosophy is concerned, qua Jewish, the antagonists of 
Maimonides, called the Obscurists, are just as important factors in 
the development of Jewish thought as the enlightened followers of 
Maimonides. For the historians, Philo, Saadya, and Maimonides are 
the pivot of Jewish thought. And yet even Maimonides is not the 
typical representative. He lacked the sense of historical value; he 
crystallized into thirteen articles the Jewish creed which had been in- 
tended to remain vague and indefinite; he overlooked the emotional 
side of Judaism and emphasized some points rather than others, to 
justify Judaism in the eyes of Arabic or Greek philosophy. 
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No sufficient place has been ‘given to: Nachmonides as a philoso- 
pher, and yet he is more original than the others. He took as his 
starting-point the facts of Judaism, including even the narratives of 
the Talmud. He diverted from the too-much-discussed problem of 
the relation of religion to reason, and turned his attention to the 
relation of religion to men. He tried to remove the antithesis be- 
tween soul and body, and asserted that the contempt of flesh was in- 
consistent with religion. He upheld the doctrine of Judaism that 
man should rejoice on the day of joy, and weep on the day of sorrow. 

Jehuda Halevi, who is the typical Jewish philosopher par excel- 
lence, is more honored as poet than as philosopher, and is said to be 
the imitator of the Arabic philosopher Alghazali. 

The Kabala is often done away with by historians as not being of 
Jewish origin. And yet it has permeated Jewish life. It is an 
aberration of the mind, but a Jewish aberration. 

Even though the historians gave an individual place to each 
philosopher, yet when they came to sum up the general character- 
istics, they eliminated certain factors and overemphasized others. | 
It is only in this way, namely, in overlooking the other phases of 
Judaism, that one can identify it with rationalism. And the histor- 
ians have been led to this view through their over-anxiety to show the 
affinity of Judaism with modern philosophy. From their standpoint, 
each stage of Judaism was gradually ascending to reach its final cause 
and culminate into Kantianism. And accidentally Kant happened to 
have been not a Jew. 

Neumark asserts from the start that it is the task of the modern 
historian to base the fundamental principles of Judaism on modern 
science and philosophy. We need a transcendental system of philoso- 
phy, based on an ethical monotheism, he says. This would mean 
that what we need is the portrayal of Jewish philosophy along 
lines somewhat similar to Kant’s philosophy. This, Herman Cohen 
has done, and also Lazarus, to a certain extent. The latter’s main 
concern is to show that the Bible contains the categorical imperative, 
that Jewish ethics is autonomous, not heteronomous, that it is uni- 
versal in its nature, and meets with all the Kantian requirements. 
In seeking for similarities, Lazarus seems to have overlooked the 
essential differences. Jewish ethics is not universalistic; it deals not 
with the abstract, but with the concrete. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the Jews are a chosen people. And it would have been 
more interesting in a work on Jewish ethics, to see how a system of 
ethics was worked out of this principle, rather than how this system 
approaches that of Kant. 

Even the great Samson Raphael Hirsch, of Germany, whose 
slogan was ‘‘back to Judaism,’’ seems to me to be somehow under 
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Fichte’s ‘influence, when he lays emphasis upon the destiny of man, 
so forcibly brought out in Fichte’s Vocation of Man. 

Krochmal, in his famous work More Nebuchei Haz’man,? reduces 
the philosophy of Jewish history to a series of theses, antitheses, and 
syntheses, in order to make it fit in with Hegel’s idea. Judaism be- 
comes Hegel’s Phenomologie des Geistes. 

Other historians who find the embodiment of the modern spirit in 
Spinoza, try to read Spinoza backwards into the rest of Judaism. 

ITT. It will not, therefore, be surprising that after having stripped 
Jewish philosophy of all its fundamental characteristics, the his- 
torians failed to discern in it any original Jewish expression. The 
Jewish Encyclopedia does not have even a special rubric for Jewish 
philosophy, but places it under Arabic Jewish philosophy. Neumark 
is the only one who sought to trace a continuity between the early 
prophets and the medieval philosophers. But he again places it in 
rationalism, which is no more a Jewish than a Greek or German 
characteristic. 

IV. Joel, Eisler, Munk, and others are all unanimous in the opin- 
ion that at best Jewish philosophy is a religious philosophy—re- 
ligous in their sense, 7. €., supernatural. But already in the twelfth 
century Jehuda Halevi had pointed out the self-contradiction of re- 
ligious philosophy. ‘‘Philosophy and Religion,’’ he says, ‘‘stand in 
two totally distinct spheres of thought, and fulfil two distinct funce- 
tions. Philosophy has no right to deal with God, with faith, and with 
religion. Its domain lies in the natural sciences. But it is distin- 
guished from any particular science and superior to it because it is 
the science of sciences.”’ 

It is true that it is hard to dissociate in the medieval writings the 
religious from the philosophical speculations. But we must take into 


account first, that this religious garb was the characteristic stamp of V 
the time. Secondly, we must also reckon with the fact that we do not } 
possess in print all the medieval productions. There is reason to 


believe that with the decline of scholasticism it was only the religious 
works that were still of interest to be printed, while the others re- 
mained in manuscript form. In spite of their religious titles many 
a medieval writings deal with various problems, ranging from the 
aL. metaphysics of heaven to the art of cooking. They treat of knowl- 
- edge, instincts, freedom, foresight, purpose, chance, and several other 
problems of psychology, metaphysics, and logic. They enlarge upon or 
the concept of life, and insist that life is a good given to mankind. 
‘*God,’’ said Saadya, ‘‘has implanted in us a love for this world; we 
must love everything in the world and have a knowledge of and in- . 


2 Guide to the Perplexed of the Time. 
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terest in everything.’’ And religious worship, as they all express it, 


consists in the joy of our social life and society. 

At all events, if all the problems, whether metaphysical or ethical, 
center around God, it is because, if I may say so, God, as conceived 
by the Jewish philosophers, was but an abstract and synonymous 
L term for life. Hence a knowledge of God is necessary in order to 
gain a perfect knowledge of life, and vice versa. Maimonides refuses 
to teach his philosophy of religion to his favorite pupil unless he 
learn first astronomy, mathematics, physical and natural science, and 
logic. The attempt of the medieval writers to reconcile their thoughts 
with the Bible was not motivated by a theological impulse, as the 
historians have assumed. I need not dwell upon the fact that the 
characteristic of the Bible is not merely its religious aspect, but the 
life with which it vibrates. And it is in this light that it was looked 
upon by the medieval philosophers. For them it was a record of the 
race experience, a crystallization of the traditions and life of the 
people. After seeking in the Bible all the proofs that could bear 
favorably upon his theory, one of the philosophers, Gersonides, would 
seal his chapter with the prayer, ‘‘The Lord be blessed, I have veri- 
fied my theory through facts.”’ 

The meaning of religion as understood by the Jewish philos- 
ophers has almost entirely escaped our historians. Saadya gives to 
religion the same definition that Aristotle gives to ethics. The Torah 
helps to determine the mean, and thanks to its laws the religious 
innate faculty can exercise its function and not be an abstract pure 
form. 

Jehuda Halevi represents the Jewish Rabbi as saying to the king 
of the Khazars: ‘‘ From a philosophical point of view, all religions are 
equal, and you can even invent one if you need it as a controlling 
force for the government of your people.’’ ‘‘But,’’ goes on Halevi, 
\) ‘‘religion is not based on thought, but on feeling. Certain events 

| supposed to have occurred for the good of society and the individual. 

make such a deep impression upon our soul that a religious feeling 
evolves. And the characteristic religion of each nation is but the 
recognition of a different series of events supposed to have occurred 
for their own good. Jewish religion is a code regulating our life so 
as to adjust our behavior to the historic traditions.’’ 

Ibn Daud writes that a true prophet could not give a religion 


\ 


oe which the necessities of life would not permit us to follow. Religion, 
he says, must be such as to work for the good and the freedom of the 
people. 


Thus, Jewish philosophy is not a religious philosophy, but the 
Jewish religion is a moral theory of life. It is an ethical culture, 
but a specifically Jewish culture. It is a religion of humanity such as 
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that of August Comte and John Stuart Mill, but worked out on 
national lines. 
Now the questions arise, wherein lie the Jewish keynote and con- 


 tinuity, what is Jewish philosophy? Viewed as a whole, the historical 


divisions are merely artificial ones. The Judaism of to-day is just as 
much a Judaism as that of Biblical times. Perhaps every particle of 
it is changed and renewed, just as our own body is constantly 
changed. But there is a stream of consciousness which makes the 
one as real as the other; even though they be different in their re- 
spective manifestations. And it is this historical consciousness, I 
think, which forms the basis of Jewish philosophy. It seems to me 
to be primarily a nationalistic philosophy both in its supernatural and 
in its natural aspects. In its theological form it is the chosen people 
of God, with whom God contracted a covenant. In its moral form 
it is the ethical nation wherein each individual is bound to be moral, 
so as not to desecrate the whole. In its logical form it is the relation 
of the species and the individual. In its metaphysical form it is the 
relation between the organism and its parts. The various phases of 
Jewish philosophy go hand in hand with the vicissitudes of the nation. 
When the twelve tribes needed a transcendental force, a common 
ideal, a common bond, that should, on the one hand, bind them to- 
gether, and, on the other hand, differentiate them from other groups, 
then the greatest emphasis was laid upon the national aspect of God. 
When the nationalities had become strengthened by natural bonds, 
then only began to evolve the idea of a universal God. And when 
the national feelings became looser, God assumed once more a national 
form, and proselytizing was frowned upon by the Talmudic Rabbis. 
Again, it was the instinctive national spirit that led Philo, though 
somewhat of an assimilator, to bring out the harmony between 
Judaism and Hellenism, that the former might not be crushed by the 
latter. It was the instinctive fear to see the national religion over- 
come by the rationalism of the age, that brought Saadya to give a 
rational basis to that religion. It was the desire to bring out what 
was at the heart of Judaism that led Bachya to write his Duties of 
the Heart. It was the fear that Aristotle’s philosophy would shatter 
Judaism that led Maimonides to write his Guide to the Perplexed. 
And it was the fear that this very Guide might perplex the Jewish 
mind that evoked much antagonism to it. It was the true under- 
standing of Judaism that brought Jehuda Halevi to direct his attack 
against Greek philosophy, and seek the best expression of Judaism 
in Judaism. It was also the national spirit which, translated into 
logical terms, means the particular in the universal and the universal 
in the particular, that may have led Ibn Gabirol to his pantheism, 
It was the romantic idea of nationalism which seems to me to be 
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greatly responsible for the Kabala. The Kabalist tried to rebuild, 
in his imagination, the national kingdom with a crowned king or God 
at its head, who binds together with common ties and ideals his dis- 
persed but happy and obedient subjects. It is again the idea of 
nationalism that permeates the Hebrew literature of the nineteenth 
century and finds its highest expression in the only genuinely Jewish 
philosopher of our times, Ahad Ha’am. 

I do not mean to emphasize nationalism as an antithesis to indi- - 
vidualism. Judaism makes no artificial abstraction of one phase 
of life or another. At some critical periods, it is true, more empha- 
sis may be laid on one point than on another, according to the 
exigencies of the times. But as a whole it represents life in all its 
aspects, and any one-sided characterization of it, such as legalism, 
mysticism, spiritualism, materialism, rationalism, etc., shows a lack 
of penetration into its real essence. For Judaism is none of these, or 
it can be said to be all of these which form inseparable aspects of 
its harmonious whole. It can not be defined because it is not a closed 
system. To borrow an expression which James used in another con- 
nection, ‘‘it is still in the making and awaits part of its completion 
from the future.’’ One of the Talmudic mottoes, makom l’hithgader, 
could -be interpreted to mean that the completion of the past can be 
effected only by the. future. 

I do not want to fall into the same error of again likening Judaism 
to a current philosophy. Indeed it is not my aim to bring parallels 
between the studies of logical theories of the Chicago school and the 
logic of the Talmudic schools of Hillel and Shamai. And yet if the 
historical method of merely bringing quotations did not prove to be 
fallacious, a greater number of Jewish sayings would fit into the 
system of pragmatism, than into Kantianism or Hegelianism. 

Externally, both pragmatism and Judaism have this in eommon, 
namely, that since both permeate life in its entirety, we find traces 
of pragmatism as well as of Judaism in any system of philosophy. 
As in pragmatism, so also in Judaism, ethics makes no artificial 
abstraction between the outer action and the inner motive, but lays 
emphasis on the effect of the action on personal character. The 
action and the intention form one perfect whole, says Jehuda Halevi. 
Jewish ethics is guided not by a mere formal ‘‘ought,’’ but by laws 
of conduct, which have for their aim the happiness as well as the 
perfection both of the individual and of society. The philosophy of 
Judiasm makes this earth the center of the universe, and sees no 
chasm between soul and body, beliefs and realities, theory and prac- 
tise. It forms no definite sets of creeds and dogmas. It is based on 
evolution, progress, change, adaptation. In a word, it grasps life in 
its flowing dynamic aspect, where ‘‘the mountains spring like rams 
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and the hills like young sheep.’’ If this philosophy is to be compared 
with anything outside of itself, it approaches, it seems to me, prag- 
matism rather than any other system. <A full understanding of the 
interpretation of the law could make one see that even the Revelation 
was not taken as an absolute truth, as a pattern for all future 
generations, but that it was looked upon as something out of which 
the truths gradually evolve with the changing generations, as wit- 
ness several Talmudic sayings that could be interpreted in this light.® 
The main ground, I think, which brought the ancient Rabbis to pro- 
hibit the putting into writing of the oral law, was their fear that it 
might become fixed and not sufficiently flexible to meet the changes 
created by the respective needs of the times. The medieval Jewish 
conception of religion seems also to substantiate my point, e. g., the 
quotation which I have brought above that a religion can not be true 
unless it satisfies human needs. 

As we have already seen, Jehuda Halevi’s conception of religion 
is not far from that of James. Both found fault with the general 
philosophic conception of God, which is transcendental and does not 
sufficiently permeate life. Halevi criticizes, much in the same manner 
as James, the tendency of philosophers to live in an abstract world 
and not to reckon sufficiently with the real one. Like James, he 
accuses philosophy of laying too much emphasis on first things, prin- 
ciples, categories, and hence of bearing no fruit. He writes: ‘‘Do not 
be enticed by the wisdom of the Greeks which bears only fair blos- 
soms, but no fruit.’’ It is fruits, consequences, facts, values, which 
are of importance to Jehuda Halevi. 

The contemporary Jewish philosopher Ahad Ha’am seems to me 
to approach very closely the pragmatic school. If the philosophic 
thoughts of his various writings were gathered into a system, 
it would be a form of pragmatism worked out independently along 
Hebrew lines. His writings are contemporaneous with the prag- 
matic movement or somewhat prior to it. His aim is not to create a 
new system of philosophy, but to put a new life into an old people, 
or rather to resuscitate the old life. His essays deal primarily not 
with philosophy proper, but with Jewish problems from a philo- 
sophical point of view. But his mode of approach, his method of 
analysis, his genetic interpretation of historical movements and tra- 
ditions, his conception of morality, and his view of life in general and 
of Jewish life in particular, seem to me to be essentially pragmatic. 

8In Tractate Menahoth, p. 29 b, there is a beautiful Midrashic passage which 
illustrates the relationship of the Torah of the time of Moses to that of later 
generations. The Torah has unfolded itself and developed to such an extent, that 


Moses could not recognize the traditions which Rabbi Akiba taught in Moses’s 
name. 
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His essays Positive and Negative (1891) and Two Masters (1892) 
discuss the relation of new ideas to old ones, and the question of 
truth in the same vein as James. These essays, and particularly the 
one on Imitation and Assimilation, approach Professor Dewey’s in- 
terpretation of the history of philosophy in his article on the Sig- 
nificance of the Problem of. Knowledge. The essay Past and Future 
(1891) approaches somehow James’s psychology of the I. The essay 
Priest and Prophet (1893) shows the existing conflicts in all aspects 
of life, and one could infer, I think, that if he tried to construct a 
theory of consciousness, it would not have been far from the prag- 
matic theory. In his essay On Many Inventions (1890), among other 
things, Ahad Ha’am, like James, reduces the ultimate causes of 
divergent beliefs to temperament. Some are ruled by imagination, he 
thinks, and others by reason. The first type corresponds to what 
James has called ‘‘tender-minded,’’ and the second type to the 
‘*tough-minded.’’ I have tried to point out these similarities not so 
much in order to bring out the pragmatic tendencies of Ahad Ha’am 
—this would require a more extensive study—but rather to show in 
another form the kinship between Judaism and pragmatism. For 
Ahad Ha’am seems to me to be one of the few in whom, as in Jehuda 
Halevi, the genius of Judaism as a national product, has found its 
fullest expression. 

Finally, from a better understanding of Jewish philosophy we 
might get double tools, with which we could work backwards and 
forwards, see on the one hand what Judaism is, and on the other, 
distinguish in the course of its development what is genuinely Jewish 
and what is not. Several new conclusions would have to be drawn. 
They might not help to solve our problems, for all systems of philos- 
ophy have but an historical value. But what I have tried to show is 
not the value of Jewish philosophy, but its individual characteristics 
and its place in the philosophical paleontology. 


Nima HirscHENSOHN ADLERBLUM. 
New York City. 





THE INTERESTS SERVED BY THE LAW AND THE METH- 
ODS OF THEIR EVALUATION? 


EFLECTIVE thought on the nature of law has, in recent times, 
been increasingly concerned with the ends or interests served 

by the various legal institutions. So long as discussion took for 
granted some great supernatural or supersocial sanction of the 
law, some one eternally preordained end which the law was to serve, 
1A statement of the problem to be discussed at the joint meeting of the 


Conférence on Legal and Social Philosophy and the Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, April 7, 1917 
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e. g., the enforcement of Justice, the question of rights and duties ap- 
peared as the most fundamental problem. But with the increasing 
recognition that all human needs are as such worthy of satisfaction 
and that the proper function and limitation of the law is not to be 
answered on @ priori principles, but on experimental evidence, the 
questions as to the extent of these needs, their relations to each other, 
and how their eonflicting claims can be adjusted, press forward as the 
fundamental problems of the law. These problems may be ap- 
proached from the sociological point of view through a general theory 
of social interests and an inquiry as to which of these can effectively 
be served by the law (Small and Bentley). Or they may be ap- 
proached from a juristic point of view by an analysis of the actual 
needs which the law does serve (Demogue and Pound). 

Leaving out of account the question of practical effectiveness, even 
a mere list of the human interests protected by legal means is a task of 
bewildering complexity. The law directly or indirectly protects a 
man’s life, his health, his authority over his children, his reputation, 
his desire to travel, to keep his wife’s affection, etc. It protects the 
prevailing standards of morality, standards of expenditure, honor, 
and humanitarian dispositions to the suffering and distressed. It is 
relatively easy to invent principles of division to classify all these 
needs, but rather difficult to be sure that we have not missed some of 
the most important interests. Thus, it is easy to group a number of 
interests under the caption, economic, and to regard such demands as 
that for equality in distribution as similar to the demand for greater 
income, But it may well be that the demand for greater equality is 
predominantly a development of jealousy, an impulse perhaps as 
primitive as the economic motive of acquisition. The distinction be- 
tween means and ends is also a snare. Thus political reformers are 
inclined to look upon efficient administration as a means of saving 
money to the community. But it may well be that local pride and 
freedom from central control are also ends in themselves, well worth 
increased financial expense. Would the people of the United States 
be willing to give up their municipal and state governments if they 
were assured that the expense of government would thus be curtailed ? 
There are intangible interests like the need for social discipline, indi- 
viduality/ or social unity such as is included in the term American- 
ization, which elude our attempts at classification and yet are potent 
factors in the life of the law. 

The chief burden of our problem, however, is the question of 
how conflicting interests are to be adjusted. Enumeration and classi- 
fication are useful so far as they help in this respect. The interests 
of labor and capital, of shippers and transporters, of social security 
and individual freedom, etc., are always conflicting. We have also 
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the subtler conflicts, such as between the demand for increased popu- 
lation and the demand for higher standards of life, or the interest of 
increased production and the interest of improved consumption. No 
interest, not even the life of the individual citizen, can receive abso- 
lute protection, and in every case the question arises, how far should 
one interest be protected at the expense of another? In general it 
may be said that the great problem of the law is to determine the line 
between temporary and permanent interests, and to devise ways in 
which the former may be served without detriment to the latter. But 
this involves all the traditional philosophical problems of the com- 
mensurability of all values, the possibility of a hedonistic calculus, 
and the inescapable question as to the value of life. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Natural Order of Spirit. Lucren C. Graves. Boston: Sherman, 

French and Company. 1915. Pp. xiii + 365. 

This new venture into the field of the occult will appeal to the 
religious-minded rather than the doubters. It aims to eliminate the 
supernatural from religious thought while keeping the critically eval- 
uated content of the supernatural. Its thesis is that the universe is 
larger intensively than it seems; that, in fact, conscious existence 
extends beyond the limits of protoplasmic organization much as the 
ether waves do beyond the ends of the spectrum. 

Empirical proof of this is offered in a series of alleged soit 
communications through a medium, most of which come ostensibly 
from the son of the author, a promising young law student acci- 
dentally killed in 1911. In this respect the book is to be compared 
with Sir Oliver Lodge’s new work, Raymond, which the noted physi- 
cist makes up largely of messages believed to come from his son, Ray- 
mond, killed not long since in battle. An extended ‘‘psychic’’ inter- 
view with the late F. W. H. Myers is included, also; and this gives 
much the fullest account of present-day spiritistic philosophy. There 
is nothing in it, however, that transcends the possibilities of incarnate 
mind, nothing that might not be said by a representative of spiritual- 
ism in the present world, say, Mr. Myers when in the flesh. 

Young Graves’s communications assure us that the life beyond is 
a happy state, amidst external features which are non-material copies 
of the objects and institutions of the earth life. Aside from this in- 
formation, as is usual in such cases, the nature of the other life—its 
conditions, occupations, aims, etc.—is left with extremely little con- 
tent. It is to be said, however, that the spirit youth speaks with a 
masculine freshness, a free vigor and humor quite characteristic of 
‘‘young America,’’ which one finds very hard to attribute to any sub- 
liminal processes of the female ‘‘psychic.’’ Reference being made, 
for example, to certain pictures of heaven in which saints with harps 
are represented as sitting on clouds, the dead Walter remarks: ‘‘I 
agree with Mark Twain that it would be very tiresome, and the 
chances are the music would be all out of tune.’’ Then, his father 
being a clergyman, he adds: *Porgive me, Dad. I do not seek out 
the religious enthusiasts. I seek those who give me something to 
think of and something to do.’’ A little later the son remarks: ‘‘ You 
wait, Dad, till you come over here, and you shall have a library so big 
that it will take a thousand years to read it through.’’ A year later 
this quite American spirit closes an interview with the words: ‘‘If 
there’s anything you don’t know, Pop, ask me.’’ 

In the main, the author’s style is clear and interesting, and his 
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temper dispassionate. A break in both these respects occurs, how- 
ever, when he comes to the subject of telepathy. The positivist atti- 
tude of deference to facts which he has maintained hitherto then falls 
away—melted off apparently by the furor theologicus—and he adopts 
the language of heated controversy, without pausing to make clear 
to the reader wherein the telepathic explanation is such a deadly foe 
to spiritism. It is characterized as a ‘‘subterfuge’’ and its outcome 
as a ‘‘fiendish deception,’’ and the question is raised, ‘‘ What is the 
end in view, what in the world is this strangely independent, all- 
prying, all-cunning subliminal aiming at? And why should Divine 
Wisdom first of all have endowed this substratum of our being with 
such fiendish powers of deceit, and of mockery of the tenderest and 
holiest hopes of humanity?’’ But about all the light thrown upon the 
issue is that conveyed in certain extracts from Dr. Hyslop and others, 
which, as quoted, have to be taken ex cathedra. The author in his 
strong opposition to this modern theory which now disputes the field 
of the occult with his own essentially ancient and primitive (but 
possibly true) one, fails to see that, be the shortcomings of the tele- 
pathic explanation what they may, it at least tries to obey the law 
of parsimony, and not multiply theoretical existences needlessly. 

The critico-constructive part of the author’s inquiry should be 
helpful, it would seem, to the ordinary religious believer by widening 
his mental horizons. Its intellectual point of view is that of intelli- 
gent evangelical belief, which theologically is nowadays more or less 
Neo-Platonic. Human perduration is assumed, and the task set is to 
show that personal survival is most conceivable and credible when 
viewed as a natural, and indeed evolutionary, process. Spirit is— 
as indeed, the religious imagination has generally assumed—not 
properly immaterial, but material on a higher plane, matter imper- 
ceptible to our present senses. He even endows spirit with weight, 
thus conceiving it as more strictly material than either electricity or 
ether. He insists that it is a truly ‘‘natural’’ conception, there being 
no breach of continuity between the world of spirit and that of sense. 
Spirit is but the final stage of ascending existence, the bloom and 
fruit of matter. He finds considerable evidential support in the 
phenomena of accommodation discovered by the biologist and in the 
physicist’s facts of radioactivity and especially radiational ‘‘ema- 
nations.’’ As so often with the amateur physicist, the mysterious 
luminiferous ether provides an analog of far-reaching and thrilling 
possibilities. At times he seems to identify the spirit world with an 
ethereal order of existence, forgetting that ether is weightless, and 
forgetting, also, that from the viewpoint of organization and con- 
sciousness the physicist’s ether is on a lower plane (7. e., simpler) 
than matter, and a fortiori below the grade and dignity of proto- 
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plasm. This fact does not forbid that ether should be the raw 
material of spiritual organisms, but it does require us to find the 
secret of such organisms (if they exist) in some unitary organizing 
factor, and not in the general properties with which the physicist 
endows it. 

On the whole, the book may fairly be described as a thoughtful 
and earnest attempt to justify St. Paul’s prophetic declaration that 
‘‘if there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body. . . . And 
as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly,’’ and by means of the constructive imagination to 
articulate the content of that declaration into the actual framework 
of nature as physical science now discloses it. 


Wiiu1am Forses Coo.ey. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Rest Days: A Study in Early Law and Morality. Hurron WEBSTER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 308. 


Professor Webster has chosen a unique field and has made a 
notable contribution to sociological science. His study of rest days, 
as growing largely out of unlucky days when certain activities, or all 
of them, are taboo, is a searching investigation among all peoples 
and at all times. 

The Sabbath originated, in all probability, as a taboo day at the 
new or full moon and the recognition of the four phases of that 
luminary gave the basis of the civil week. Babylonia furnishes the 
closest analogues for Judiasm, but they are not lacking elsewhere. 
Thus Herodotus (VI., 57) tells us that the Spartan kings on every 
new moon and seventh day of the (lunar) month, were given at pub- 
lic charge, each a full-grown victim in the temple of Apollo, a meas- 
ure of barley, groats, and a Laconian quarter of wine. 

The book contains a lasting contribution on primitive methods of 
reckoning time. These were, in almost every instance, based on a 
lunar calendar, usually in conjunction with a solar or seasonal one. 
As a study in the origin of festivals, unlucky days, and calendar 
systems its value can scarcely be overestimated. 

W. D. WALLIs. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. September, 
1916. Les origines philosophique du pangermanisme (pp. 659-695) : 
Cu. ANDLER.— German philosophy reflects a living and passionate 
experience. Pan-germanism is a religious doctrine of predestination 
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from Fichte to the present.. Sur la conception épicurienne du 
progres (pp. 697-719): L. Ropsin.—Like Rousseau, their idea of 
progress is a return to nature, a naturalistic and sensualistic asceti- 
cism, narrow and dry. Quelques réflexions sur l’application des Cs 
mathématiques @ la physique (pp. 721-736) : B. Varisco. — A ‘knowl- 
edge which undertakes to reduce physical phenomena to simple me- 
chanical phenomena does not constitute a knowledge of reality in 
itself. The problem of knowing whether a reality exists in itself is 
not a physical problem. L’infim géométrique et l’intuition (pp. 
737-747) : A. Reymonp.-—A study of the empirical meaning of the 
expressions ‘‘point,’’ ‘‘line,’”’ ‘‘plan,’’ of ‘‘circle’’ ‘‘at infinity.”’ 
Variétés. La pensée italienne et la querre: G. DE RuGGiERO. 


Comstock, Daniel F. and Troland, Leonard T. The Nature and 
Matter of Electricity: An Outline of Modern Views. New York: Ng 
D. Van Nostrand Company. 1917. Pp. xxii+ 203. $2.00. 

Lay, Wilfrid. Man’s Unconscious Conflict. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
and Company. 1917. Pp. vi+316. $1.50. 

Reed, Homer Blosser. The Morals of Monopoly and Competition. 
Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company. 1916. 
Pp. iv + 143. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


JOHN E. RUSSELL 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. RusseuL, whose death occurred on February 
25, had been professor of philosophy at Williams College since 1889. 
He was born in 1848, and graduated from Williams in 1872, after 
which he spent several years in preaching, study, and travel, finally 
accepting a position as instructor in Biblical theology in the Yale 
Divinity School, where he remained until called to Williams. His 
published writings include an edition of selections from Locke’s 
Essay, an Elementary Logic, and a First Book in Philosophy. 
Besides writing these books he was a frequent contributor to vari- 
ous technical periodicals, having to his credit some twenty-five or 
thirty articles on questions of contemporary philosophical interest. 
Some of his best work appeared in this JouRNAL, notably his papers 
upon Pragmatism, including his controversies with Professor James 
and Dr. Schiller, which will be remembered by every one who followed 
the lively discussion between the pragmatists and their opponents | 
some ten years ago. In spite of the fact that Professor Russell later ae 
on announced his own partial conversion to the doctrine, he must 
always be counted among the keenest and most dangerous critics that 
pragmatism ever had to face. Criticism, in fact, rather than con- 
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structive thought, was Professor Russell’s most notable intellectual 
gift, and in subtle analysis of the weak points of a theory he had few 
equals. But to critical power should be added, in any estimate of his 
abilities and his work, an unusually sympathetic apprehension of all 
that was sound in his opponent’s views, together with a loyalty to 
truth and a kind of intellectual chivalry that made him eager, in his 
exposition of a doctrine which he did not share, to do his opponent 
more than justice. His greatest delight as a thinker was to run to 
the rescue of some under-dog. It was this kindly yet pugnacious 
chivalry, joined with his loyalty to truth and his desire that his stu- 
dents should think for themselves that made him, in his teaching, 
rather the expositor than the advocate. His method was not without 
its fruits, and he could count among his former students many men 
who are prominent to-day in American philosophy and psychology. 
But to the great mass of his students it was his personality rather 
than his intellect that made appeal. And his personality was of so 
rare and sweet a nature that for the last twenty years he has prob- 
ably had no living rival in the hearts of Williams undergraduates 
and alumni. 





THE seventeenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical 
Association will be held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 6 and 7, 
in acceptance of invitation from the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Michigan. The executive committee has felt it 
desirable to devote a part of the programme to issues of broad general 
interest. Arrangements have been made, therefore, for a symposium 
presenting the attitude of idealism, of pragmatism, and of realism to 
the following three questions: (1) In what sense does the human 
person possess independence of his physical organism and environ- 
ment? (2) What reality has the history of the world as the physical 
and biological sciences present it? (3) Does any being exist that 
plays the part assigned to God in theistic religion? Arrangements 
are in progress for at least one joint session on April 7 with the Con- 
ference on Legal and Social Philosophy. The special topic will be 
‘‘The Social Interests Protected by Law and how they can be 
Evaluated.’’ 


Tue President of the American Philosophical Association, Pro- 
fessor A. W. Moore, wishes to announce that Professor W. T. Marvin, 
who was elected secretary-treasurer at the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation, has declined to serve, owing to the pressure of other duties. 
President Moore announces further, that he has asked Professor E. G. 
Spaulding to act as secretary pro tem. and that Professor Spaulding 
has expressed his willingness to continue the duties of the office for 
the present, and, perhaps, for the remainder. of this year. 














